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June sunshine was pouring into the room, and through the
open windows came the continuous din of the city's noises,
which, for all their cacophony, are associated with peace
and security and the orderly social processes of life.

Benson's body was reclining in the chair in an attitude so
natural that one almost expected him to turn to us and ask
why we were intruding upon his privacy. His head was
resting' against the chair's back. His right leg was crossed
over his left in a position of comfortable relaxation. His
right arm was resting easily on the centre-table^ and his
left arm lay along the chair's arm. But that which most
strikingly gave his attitude its appearance of naturalness,
was a small book which he held in his right hand with his
thumb still marking the place where he had evidently been
reading.*

He had been shot through the forehead from in front;
and the small circular bullet mark was now almost black
45, a result of the coagulation of the blood. A large dark spot
on the rug at the rear of the chair indicated the extent of the
haemorrhage caused by the grinding passage of the bullet
through his brain. Had it not been for these grisly indica-
tions one might have thought that he had merely paused
momentarily in his reading to lean back and rest.

He was attired in an old smoking-jacket and red felt bed-
room slippers, but still wore his dress trousers and evening
shirt, .though he was collarless, and the neck band of the
shirt &ad been unbuttoned as if for comfort. He was not an
attractive man physically, being almost completely bald
and more than a little stout. His face was flabby, and the
puffinjess of his neck was doubly conspicuous without its
confii ing collar. With a slight shudder of distaste I ended
my tprief contemplation of him, and turned to the other
occupants of the room.

* The book was O. Henry's Strictly Business, and the place at which it
was being held open was, curiously enough, the story entitled 'A Muni*
cipal Report.1